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COBBESPONDENCE 1ST 

multifarious interests of Geoffrey Chaucer can no longer confine 
himself to the bibliographies or the periodicals of his own special 
Fach. 

John Livingston Lowes. 

Washington University. 



Adam's Motive 



It is not hard to agree with Mr. Elliott A. White when he points 
out (Mod. Lang. Notes xxx, 229 f.) that Milton used the love mo- 
tive to give background and vraisemblance to the story of the Fall in 
Book ix of Paradise Lost. This romantic element is employed 
throughout the story, both before and after the Fall. Indeed, Eve's 
own motive in giving Adam to eat of the fruit is in part her intense 
(though in her case, - selfish) love for him (832-833) : 

So dear I love him that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life. 

The mere presence of the love-motive, however, is hardly 
sufficient to explain the entire unselfishness and nobleness 
of Adam's act, as contrasted with that of Eve, which was 
prompted by curiosity, ambition, and appetite. There seems 
to be no good reason, so far as the original characters of the two are 
concerned, why the difference in motives should have been so great. 
Not even Milton's well-known attitude concerning the limitations 
of the feminine mind and character would be sufficient to explain 
it, since he nowhere before this scene imputes to Eve any lack 
of moral strength. In this connection it should be noted that the 
dream incident (Bk. iv, 799 f.; Bk. v, 28 f.) is introduced to 
strengthen the plausibility of Eve's final capitulation. 

Milton's reason for thus exalting Adam's character at the expense 
of Eve's seems obvious enough when it is considered that Adam is 
(ostensibly at least) the hero of the epic, — the protagonist of 
humanity. It was necessary to attribute to him the noble qualities 
commensurate with such a character. So, from the several possible 
motives, Milton chose for his hero the noblest and least selfish. 
Adam falls, then, not because of a lack of resolution, discernment, 
or moral strength, but rather prompted by these. Eve, in her 
double role of Adam's foil and the agent of his undoing, satisfies 
in Milton's scheme the requirements of balanced and economical 
epic structure. It is not improbable, of course, as Taine and Scherer 
have both pointed out, that Milton's personal bias makes his 
unchivalric treatment of Eve easy and natural ; but the need for a 
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strong and heroic protagonist in his world-epic is in itself sufficient 
reason for the otherwise inexplicable difference in motive. 

Albert H. Daehler. 

Purdue University. 



BRIEF MENTION 



Beowulf, with The Finnsburg Fragment. Edited by A. J. Wyatt : 
new edition revised, with. Introduction and Notes, by R. W. Cham- 
bers (Cambridge, at the University Press, 1914). The material 
make-up of this book, good paper and press-work, attractive typo- 
graphy handsomely displayed on ample pages, all is in keeping with 
the best tradition of the Cambridge Press. Mr. Chambers has also 
merited approbation for the plan of the book, especially for keeping 
the annotations to the text at the foot of the page, and for attempt- 
ing to sum up in these notes the most important controversial matter 
relating to disputed words and passages. His chapter on " Persons 
and Places " is good ; his Introduction contains some instructive 
paragraphs, but it is uncertain in aim, being neither uniformly 
full and exact for the advanced student, nor uniformly adapted 
to the comprehension of the student "hoping to get marks in an 
examination " (p. xxxi) . There is an aiming between two targets, 
and neither is hit. This is especially true of the Glossary, which, 
to put it plainly, is not satisfactory. Good enough so far as it goes, 
it is disappointing and, for its best purpose, almost useless because 
it does not go far enough, because it is not complete. After a stu- 
dent is prepared to read this poem, he should wish to read it with 
accuracy, to understand the poet's workmanship, and to catch the 
spirit of his art. It is a late day to point to the advantage, in the 
study of an Anglo-Saxon poem, of a Glossary recording a reference 
to every occurrence of word or idiom in the text. One wonders by 
what process of mental readjustment Mr. Chambers could turn 
from the complete Glossary (ready at hand in German editions) 
and compromise with selected references and all the inconsistencies 
that must inevitably result from such a method. In his notes, Mr. 
Chambers is constantly sending the students to Bugge, Sievers, 
Trautmann, Holthausen, Elaeber, etc. ; but any one that can make 
use of the critical sources of opinion on words, stylistic features, 
and grammatical construction will require, first of all, a Glossary 
with complete references. 

Mr. Chambers has undeniably expended a generous portion of 
time in the compilation of his notes, and the result of his industry 
is welcome to those who prefer to read critical and controversial 
matter in their own language. Moreover, there is need of an edi- 
tion of Beowulf with complete critical apparatus in English, and 



